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A CHRISTMAS INTERLUDE 



One point was settled — I would be a free man for the Christmas 
holidays, no matter what toil should go before. When I left my 
desk on the last day of school, I would go not as the quarry-slave 
out for an hour's respite, but as a peer of the realm, who owned the 
whole two weeks unmortgaged. So I had refused all invitations to 
help with programs and parties, and for days I had been grinding 
through the themes and outlines and reports, "To be re-written," 
"Please see me," "Good work," and all the rest, until only one 
set of notebooks and a pile of miscellaneous papers stood between 
me and liberty. Alas, vain hope! 

On Tuesday of the last week Edith Norton stopped me in the 
hall. Did I want to help her? The Institute was putting on a 
big community Christmas celebration for the children of the city 
down at the Auditorium. Mr. Hume had come from California 
to stage it, and she was to furnish some fifty students, costumed, 
for the pageant. Rehearsals Thursday afternoon and Friday 
morning, performance Friday at two. It promised to be interest- 
ing. Would I help? The quarry-slave raised his head, but he 
saw the circles under Edith's tired eyes and subsided. Besides, 
there promised to be some fun. Certainly I would help, and 
what should I do first ? 

That afternoon and the next day we gathered up our troupe 
and tried on costumes. We got our Lord and Lady, a maiden to 
carry the peacock, a fat boy for the cook, the huntsmen, and a group 
of peasants, but where were the little boys to be the pages, in our 
mauve and gray suits, and particularly the gold-and-white pages, 
who must be very, very small? Rumor said that in Room 92, 
fifth period, there were three "little bitsie boys," so up we went to 
Room 92. How tall are you — five feet? Too tall. And you — four 
feet, nine? Good. Mere babes they were and startled at the 
summons, but they made up beautifully and looked like a picture- 
book. Then the ten Beef-eaters were found to decorate the 
background, or rather Bee-feeders, as they thought they were. 
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After the troupe departed we wrote out the excuses for them all 
for Friday morning, packed all the costumes in boxes and a great 
drawer from the property-room, tucked in a sheet over all, and at 
a quarter to eight said, "Alt right so far," and went home to dinner. 

"Dress rehearsal Thursday at four," was the announcement, 
and by three o'clock we were at the Auditorium and humming. 
The girls largely could dress themselves, but the boys needed help. 
Yes, they must take off their collars and turn in their shirts. And 
the peasants' undershirts must not show, even though the halls 
were cold. We would pin them down and pin the tunics up on the 
shoulder, and they would be all right. Yes, the rose velvet cape 
was meant to be thrown carelessly back on one side — we would pin 
it fast to make sure. No, there was no "make-up" nor powder — 
we weren't to use any. Could I go into the boys' dressing-room 
yet? Well, then would some boy go in and get me more pins? 
Oh, and this dear child had his trousers on the wrong side to — 
skip in and change them quickly. Yes, I would keep all money 
and silver "alarm-clocks" that the owners couldn't carry — of 
course, old English peasants had no place to put them. And so, 
downstairs to the stage. 

Who is that boy playing ball with the ham ? A new student ? 
He must be seen. 

Directions, practice, a bit of discipline for the new boy who 
misused the stuffed ham, and we are back upstairs. Leave your 
costumes where you can find them, and be here at nine tomorrow. 
So no more tonight. But don't forget the extra white stockings — 
long, remember — and three more excuse slips! 

The next day the quarry-slave must be at school, but by a 
quarter to one she has arranged for her last two classes, swept her 
desk clear, gulped her luncheon, scattered Merry Christmases in 
her wake, and is sliding down the snowy polished walk to the street- 
car corner. Praise be, the car is coming! 

The scene in the dressing-rooms and the hall is repeated at top 
speed with more pins and a few complications. The things ordered 
from Franzen, the costumer, have come and must be distributed. 
The wig for His Lordship is a Shakespeare wig and won't do at all, 
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so he must just wear his own hair. Ten grade-school boys appear, 
to be candle-bearers, but Mrs. Franzen looks after them. The 
green velvet musician is too tall for his trunk-hose, so his doublet has 
to be anchored to the trunks all around with stout safety pins. 
Blessings on the man who invented safeties! The musician loses 
a peg from his lute, but it turns up again in time. Alas, alas, a 
Bee-feeder has torn a great hole in his black stockings, and one of 
the six-foot huntsmen exhibits a six-inch rent in the leg of his 
green trunk-hose. We can sew them up right here with black 
thread. Bend your knee and rest it here. Good. Now you sit 
down and put your leg out, so. That will hold, but don't do 
any jumping. No, we don't go down until two-thirty; two o'clock 
was the hour for the community singing to begin. No one is to 
go down until we get word. The elevator man has his orders. 
Yes, the whole house is open and there are ten thousand people 
there. Don't you love it! 

Four of the peasants suddenly appear in very odd caps, queer 
effects as though a jockey cap had been turned and then draped 
with gorgeous satin, some red, some yellow. They are not like 
anything we have seen or read of. Franzen must know, of course, 
but they look more Asiatic than English. And the boys seem 
unduly proud of them. They say they carry local trade-marks. 

Everybody downstairs in the foyer! And remember — as you go 
down the aisles and up the runway to the stage, leave at least five 
feet between groups. Give the audience plenty of time to see you. 
Now get your places in lines — those groups for the east doorway, 
and these for the west. 3h — sh! No, you needn't hold the boar's 
head and the other properties, but keep quiet! 

These peasants' caps surely do look queer. Did Miss Norton 
say you might wear them ? We'll just ask her again. Come on, 
and bring the caps with you. For goodness' sake, you young 
monkeys — just your own winter caps turned inside out! Hand 
them over at once. Indeed, I won't have a heart. Why should a 
man always cover his head ? You're far handsomer without caps, 
anyway. 

Once the procession has started, I dash around to our box to 
view the pageant. It is locked. I dash back to get an usher, but 
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the foyer door is locked, too. I rush out to the street and around to 
the entrance, find an usher, and at last get into an empty box and 
sit down as a calm spectator. It isn't my box, of course, but there 
are five more seats and no one is here, so I invite an old lady to 
climb over the rail and sit with me, and the crowd soon fills the 
other seats. How stunning the youngsters look, and how dignified 
and yet natural they are! I draw a long breath and enjoy the 
next half-hour. A grade-school chorus sings carols, and in that 
great hall sounds like a chorus of elves from Fairyland. The 
clown performs, the mummers in dominoes and queer heads of 
beast and bird enter and exit, the Morris dancer does an intricate 
number, and the band blares delightfully. 

But the recessional is beginning, and I slip hastily out of the 
box and run for the elevator. No elevator man! and no troupe! 
I look into the hall again. Ah, Santa Claus has come — he bows, 
dances with the clown, and disappears behind the great, shining 
tree. Everything is over now and the crowd is leaving the hall, 
when all the costumed people hurry back to the stage — a press 
photographer wants a picture for the paper. Goody! Maybe it 
will be in Sunday's Press. One explosion, a flash, a gasp, and we 
all rush upstairs. 

Half an hour later Edith and I and one of the boys set to 
work in the empty dressing-rooms. It looks a hopeless task and 
is good for two hours at least. I start with the school things, 
Bee-feeders first; Edith collects the ruffs and sorts out Franzen's 
stuff; and Jack gathers and counts the sandals. The Institute 
Director looks in, stares, and understands why we couldn't accept 
her invitation to have tea over at Field's. This suit is short a 
cap — there it is under that chair. All these things must go to the 
laundry, and we'll charge them to the Institute. Well, will you 
see how this little page left his clothes, all neatly folded and piled, 
and all. here ! — three cheers for his mother. And here is the jester's 
suit with the bauble inside, all rolled up tight and tied up with a 
stout cord — no danger of losing any of that. The things from 
the girls' room look better, but chiefly because Edith has been 
working there. Pretty Meryl left her smock all in a wad, of 
course; what else would you expect ? 
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An extra pair of mittens ? Those are the ones that little grade- 
school boy was hunting for. We'll leave them at the desk with 
his name and address. But whose rubbers are those? — size 
ten, at least, and almost square. Well, he probably will come 
down in the morning. And the janitor will watch for that tie-pin 
as he sweeps. 

Now may Jack take a picture of the two of us ? Why not ? 
We scramble into doublets and jerkins, pick out the most rakish 
caps, snatch up a spear apiece, and pose beside the great gilded 
boar's head with a holly wreath over his ear. If it comes out 
right, it will appear in the next issue of the World with the label, 
"Three Bores" — joke, see? By quarter to six everything is 
boxed, tied, and tucked in again and the janitor takes us down in 
the elevator. We are on intimate terms with him by this time and 
call, "Merry Christmas, Alfred," like old friends. 

Was it worth while? As we stood swaying in the crowded 
street car, we checked up the last items and came out even. Edith 
pushed the bell for her street. "Those gifts that have to go to 
California," she said, "aren't even bought yet. I sent some 
money to Boston so that Mabel could get the kiddies' things, but 
her gift will have to be late. Well, good-night and thank you. 
I may see you at school during vacation. I have a day's work to 
do there myself. Goodbye." 

The quarry-slave sighed, for there was still that pile of note- 
books to be done before New Year's. But it had been good fun! 



